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ARTIST AND AMATEUR. 



{^Concluded from page 342.) 




HAVE stopped thus to notice a case where the highest creative 
power was developed, not unconsciously, but in the artificial 
white-heat of culture and criticism, in order to point to the fact 
that this power was not directly nurtured. Turn to any account 
of the growth of poetic and dramatic art in Germany, and we 
shall see how the intensely earnest and scientific and consciously 
applied culture was addressed to the critical and appreciative 
senses, how those senses were diffused and refined and directed, 
and how from their fertile and favorable soil sprang, self-develop- 
ing, the splendid flowers of creative genius. Better still, turn to 
the writers themselves, and see how they worked. Read Winckel- 
mann and the famous Hamburg Dramaturgy; read Goethe's 
critical papers, and Schiller's, and the correspondence that passed between these two; read a 
vast multitude of similar writings and reported conversations on similar themes. We shall see 
how the German people was exhorted and instructed, by those who had its aesthetic advance so 
passionately at heart, to become, not artists, but wise and loving amateurs. We shall see how 
appreciation is held up as an aim complete in itself, worthy of all effort and productive of all 
delight. We shall see that the greatest modern minds have counted it among their chiefest, 
powers and privileges. We shall perhaps learn from their teachings, if we have not already from 
our own intuitions, that judgment and enjoyment are synonymous terms, or at least that the latter 
must be but faint, lame, wavering, and tormentingly unsatisfactory, unless chastened and enlight- 
ened by the former. " II y a trois choses," says Fontenelle, " que j'ai beaucoup aimees sans y 
rien comprendre: les femmes, la peinture et la musique." We will allow that it is at least an 
open question, one to be decided in each individual case by taste and experience, whether woman- 
kind gains or loses in attraction when strangeness gives place to knowledge. In art it is not an 
open question. Color and outline, melody, harmony, and poetic imagery, can give pleasure, it is 
true, to the most uncultivated eye and ear. But what is such pleasure to the pleasure of the 
initiated, whose senses are dilated to perceive a thousand graces of outline and witcheries of color, 
a thousand imaginative meanings, a thousand waves and pulses of melody, a thousand shades and 
combinations and intensifications of harmony utterly and forever hidden from the untrained eye 
and ear? Nor is this by any means all. We must add the pleasure which to him who under- 
stands is often higher than all, — the pleasure that comes from the acute appreciation of human 
effort and achievement, from the power to follow the course of the artist's mind and hand as he 
mastered his at first chaotic thought, as he controlled the apparently overpowering difficulties 
of technique^ as he thought thoughts and saw visions which he alone could think and see, 
creating, at the same time, the language to make them tangible. The untrained sight-seer stands 
before one of the. world's great pictures, — a Rubens, we will say, a Rembrandt, a Titian, a 
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Veronese, a Velasquez, or the Sistine Madonna. He will scarcely be so obtuse as not to 
receive an impression of pleasure from each. He enjoys the exuberant richness of Rubens's 
color, or the force of Rembrandt's lights and shades. He enjoys the stately, rhythmic figures 
of Veronese, the superb manhood and womanhood of Titian's models. And he gazes with 
delighted awe, be sure, at the divinity of Raphael's mother and child. But half of even this 
most evident beauty slips past him, while he is quite unconscious that there is something 
more he does not seize. With a great deal of the beauty, he misses, moreover, most of the 
wonderfulness of art. For art is not like science, — its mysteries are not greatest on the surface ; 
they increase rapidly with our knowledge. The untrained eye, missing the difficulties, will feel 
no intense sympathy with their successful overthrow. It will never see the audacious wrestling 
of Rubens with his mighty masses of seemingly intractable color, never perceive the subtle yet 
daring way in which Rembrandt's brush uses brown and yellow to give us sunlight and color 
and the blackness of darkness and the vividness of actual existence. It will never suspect the 
scientific planning of Veronese's composition, so casual in appearance, the scientific grace of 
his most careless draperies. It will never suspect the solid, flawless perfection of Titian's touch, 
the breadth of his palette, the impossible life of his flesh and eyes and attitudes. It will not 
marvel at the way in which the Sistine Madonna seems to have been dreamt upon the canvas, 
so thin, so vaporous the painting, so unconscious the technique. Still less, perhaps, will it see 
why Velasquez should be called the painter's painter. In Raphael's Madonna we have an almost 
entire suppression of visible technique^ in itself of course the most marvellous technical success, — • 
we have a result that seems to have ignored ways and means, to have been consolidated from 
some magic exhalation of the artist's brain. In a portrait by Velasquez, on the other hand, we 
have the most visible sober, solid, realistic, yet noble and elevated way of working. The result 
is as magnificent in another way as Raphael's, as marvellous and inspiring to the trained eye, 
as utterly unappreciable by the untrained. 

Nor must I forget another factor in the intense enjoyment of the true amateur, — the factor 
that represents historical knowledge as distinct from technical. Even if we can appreciate ideas 
and modes of thinking, ways and methods of work, technical successes partial or complete, we 
yet do so but confusedly if their chronological order, contained in, and itself helping to explain, 
the general history of civilization, be ignored. A Cimabue hanging next a Raphael would be 
passed over in disdain by the sight-seer to whom Raphael and Cimabue are but names, undated 
and unexplained. And his disdain would be bestowed as well upon the reverent awe of his 
companion, who might know more and better, and see, therefore, through the imperfections and 
uglinesses of the canvas a mighty triumph of human skill, a mighty step forward in the bewil- 
dering march of human achievement. 

I pause to remember that I am preaching what should be the baldest truisms. But are they 
such? Are they not truths accepted, perhaps, as I have said, when presented to us for definite 
acceptance or rejection, but ignored, overridden, daily and hourly in our practice? We go 
abroad in flocks summer after summer, girls for a finishing winter, collegians in vacation to 
whom a European trip is becoming as indispensable as the " grand tour "to the contemporaries 
of Chesterfield, graduates with their fresh diplomas seeking the higher testimony of some German 
institution. And the older generation goes too, not, perhaps, in search of definite instruction, 
but of as much mental rest and pleasure as can be won in the given time. In the programme 
of all, whether seekers for knowledge or for amusement, the churches and galleries and concert- 
rooms and theatres of the Continent hold the most prominent place. But how do we go 
prepared to profit by them for knowledge or for pleasure? We too often expect the mere will 
to take the place of the power to enjoy them. We expect them, not only to ofler us a rich 
repast, but to reveal the use of the dormant senses by which we are to taste it. Only through 
study of the highest art, it is true, can we comprehend that art. But we cannot study it unpre- 
pared ; unprepared, we cannot even approach within ear-shot of its teachings. Those of us who 
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are endowed with some special love for art and perception of its more palpable beauties pick 
up in the course of time a great deal of empirical knowledge, and work our way back to first 
principles through the studies and reflections that should have been preparatory. There are 
many of us who can tell the same story. Turned adrift in the first great picture-gallery 
we chanced upon, we experienced a vague sense of pleasure in the presence of its canvases 
for which we could give no sure reason even to ourselves, while the names of the great 
masters, unspecialized among> themselves and conceived in no general system whatever, carried 
to our ears but a vague impression of traditional renown. By dint of much seeing, their 
specialties ranged themselves in something like order;' by dint of much reading, their places in 
aesthetic history became severally defined. TU-fqunded, borrowed, crude, or spasmodic admirations 
and dislikes had one by one to be discarded, and more solid opinions built up in their stead. 
Author after author, too, like painter after painter, seemed at first a revelation, then a confusing 
influence, then a clog to be xast away. From Mrs. Jameson we went to Ruskin, from Ruskin 
to Taine, from Taine to Schnaase, from Schnaase, with wide open and enlightened eyes, back to 
our pictures, as the only true correctives, the only absolute revelation. But, although passed 
over inevitably one by one, these stages were not unnecessary. There is no royal road to 
amateurship. Boys and girls cannot begin on the Gioconda and the Elgin marbles, for example. 
But the point I would make is, that they do so begin on Pheidias and Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt, and before they can profit by them must work back to the beginning, to the simple 
observation of nature and the primary rules of art, and then forward again to Rembrandt and 
Angelo and Pheidias. If preliminary study had been done at home, all this time would have been 
saved, all this confusion of spirit avoided. Galleries that furnished fragmentary instruction — or, 
alas! only bored us more than we dared confess — would have been Edens of divine delight; 
Picture after picture would have given us, not the lesser knowledge that could elsewhere have 
been gained, but the final revelation it alone could furnish. There might be a truer study of 
art carried on in every home than the attendance at drawing classes, the dabbling in water-colors, 
the so-called decoration of pottery to which we are accustomed. Results that now are so often 
but unmixed harm to the aesthetic sense of the student, unmingled distress to the eye of every 
educated observer, would be exchanged for very positive blessings. A sympathetic acquaintance 
with social history, a trained understanding of artistic technics, an acutely sensitive eye, a 
craving for beauty in its noblest forms, and an appreciation of it in its slightest and most eva- 
nescent, — these are the glories and delights of the true amateur, and these may be drawn from 
the study of materials open to every dweller in cities. The process of acquiring them would 
soon be as delightful to the student as the exercise of his feeble manual powers, and the world 
would be saved a vast quantity of untrained and false, and therefore contaminating, art. We 
should be spared the grotesque trophies of many sorts we know so well. And perhaps before 
a great while it would be impossible to find ladies capable of thinking themselves innocently, 
yea, even worthily, employed in sticking colored pictures on ginger-jars and drain-pipe, — 
capable of calling the burlesque effect " decorative art." 

Surely these results would be valuable in themselves, quite apart from any preparatory worth 
they might have in relation to foreign travel. Nor are the things we see abroad the only ones 
for which we need preparation. Beautiful original art is to be found this side of the water; 
and here, too, it is unappreciated and misunderstood, approached in timid ignorance, in crude 
self-assertion, or in the apathy which denies its title to be understood or loved. It is want of 
training, not want of appreciative capacity, that must answer for the ignorance we hear displayed 
at our annual exhibitions, and in presence of the exquisite foreign pictures we have so con- 
stantly within reach. To be convinced of this, take an average boy of sixteen, I will say. 
Spend a few hours in a gallery with him, not in talking artistic transcendentalism, but in prac- 
tical speech about rules and methods, about natural aims and limitations and possibilities, about 
past achievements and present successes, in practical hints as to, the observation of line and 
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color and perspective and composition. Let him see half a dozen artists at work for half an 
hour. You will be surprised, perhaps, at the immediate result. I dare not try to limit the event- 
ual results when the love and knowledge so planted become second nature and a priceless part 
of life. 

I will add, by the way, what I might perhaps assume would surely be taken for granted, — 
that, to gain this love and knowledge, practical work on the part of the student is often neces- 
sary, always most desirable. But it should be true, not false, amateur work; undertaken, that 
is, for, the purpose of learning, not for pastime or with an eye to the intrinsic value of the 
product. Patient hours spent over a drawing from a cast, a copy of a clever water-color, a 
repetition of an etching or a pencil-sketch by a master hand, are spent to great advantage, if 
at their close we tear up our paper with a truer feeling for the difference between original and 
copy, a truer realization of the problems of art, a truer sympathy with the modes of work that 
conquer them. Goethe, for example, did right amateur work when he drew for a year from the 
antique in Rome, not for the sake of his drawings or of the skill of hand he might possibly 
gain, but as a preparation and help toward writing his Iphigenia, 

Pass from painting to its sister arts. We shall, at all events, note one improvement. Neither 
in sculpture nor in architecture is much work possible as a mere pastime or " accomplishment.*' 
But in the matter of trained knowledge and rational love we are even worse off. Architecture 
offers one of the most constant sources of pleasure to the traveller, needs more than any other 
art some preliminary knowledge from which enjoyment may spring, and can be especially well 
taught in its rudiments from books and plates. Yet it is more neglected than any other branch ; 
;and this although it is the one practical and absolutely necessary art, — the one art which we 
jcannot stop practising, in which, if we do not do well, we must continue to do badly. 

It is, however, when we come to music that we find the greatest damage done by present 
modes of thinking and of teaching. Music is all-important to us as the characteristic art of our 
jcentury, the one that seems best fitted to modern needs and powers. So here especially we 
should try to realize the maximum of possible understanding and accomplishment with the 
minimum of wasted effort or false result. Unfortunately, it is in music that the spheres of artist 
and amateur, and their respective claims upon our attention, are most hopelessly confused. 
There is much excuse for us, to be sure, in the fact that here, more than in any other art, the 
two spheres overlap one another. The conditions of musical creation are peculiar. The com- 
poser produces no concrete result which appeals directly to the appreciative sense of his 
contemporaries, and lasts age after age, bearing its own witness to his intentions, expressing 
itself and him without need of another's intermeddling. His genius is locked up in mute hiero- 
glyphics, which disclose their secrets to the ear only at the deliberate call of trained performers. 
Between artist proper and amateur proper stands a third figure, not creative, not merely re- 
peptive, but interpretive. And as one human mind cannot touch the work of another without 
altering it, the interpreter must become paraphraser and commentator also. The training of .this 
interpreter is, therefore, of the utmost consequence. It will hardly be contested that a vast 
amount of time is spent with us in the " study of music," with comparatively small results. I 
believe the results are so small, because, while the majority of those now trained as interpreters 
should be trained as hearers and appreciators only, those whose endowments fit them to become 
interpreters receive an education addressed to their fingers and their voices only, not to their ears 
and intelligences, and receptive, appreciative powers. There may be rare teachers whose methods 
are different. I have never met one in this country who, unless " theory " were deliberately re- 
quired and taught, strove to accompany physical drill by any real instruction in the appreciation 
of music as distinct from the technicalities of its rendering, — at least with beginners. Such in- 
struction is given, if at all, only to the most advanced scholars, who show great desire to obtain 
it, while it should be used from the beginning to cultivate that very desire. Girls trained for 
years, with fingers capable, perhaps, of very good technical performance, " complete " their 
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musical education in possession of no more actual knowledge of music than when they began 
it as little children. The barest facts connected with the history and explaining the practice of 
her art are unknown to the average " accomplished musician," — the names of its masters are 
but shadows to her. Ask her to name the dozen greatest in chronological order, and give the 
slightest characterization of the aims and peculiar merits of each. Ask her to judge intelli- 
gently of the style and capabilities of rival performers on her own instrument. Ask her, after 
frequenting symphony concerts for years, whether she knows by sight and name the very instru- 
ments of the orchestra, or can follow the tone and understand the rdle of each in the harmony 
of all. Ask her, fresh from Wilhelmj's feet, to explain the first principles of violin teclmique, 
to justify her enthusiasm by some rough estimate of the difficulties he had to surmount, and 
the methods he could use to surmount them. These are but elementary things, yet you will get 
few and most uncertain answers. Even the technical results of present methods cannot be called 
satisfactory. In a roomful of girls, who have sat for years a couple of hours daily on their 
piano stools, we shall be lucky to find one who can play so much as a Strauss waltz with 
proper time and rhythm and accent. The results, in personal pleasure to the performer, are 
smaller still. How often do we hear it said, " I have given up my music, — I never could make 
much out of it. But I am not sorry I studied it, for I am so much better able to appreciate 
what I hear." What has been the price paid for this ability? One, two, often three or more 
hours daily, for perhaps ten years, spent in mechanical drudgery, hateful to the drudge and 
tormenting to her hearers. The result ^ — a supposed gain in appreciative power. We know but 
too well, however, what the average graduate's appreciation amounts to, — often it is no iota 
greater than her brother's, who "does not know one note from another." Might it not.be 
possible to train, in some way, the appreciative sense, without this horrible waste of time and 
energy? 

But, it may be objected, music more than any other art is a matter of the emotions, not of 
the reason. It appeals to us or it does not appeal to us, and there is an end of it. Interpreters 
are necessary and must be trained, but amateurs in the strict sense must cultivate themselves, 
if at all, by constant hearing, not by theoretical instruction. Yet an hour of intelligent listening 
under intelligent guidance is worth days of passive, unenlightened hearing. And it is this 
intelligent listening and guidance that it would be well to substitute very often for technical 
drill, and always well to use as an accompaniment and explanation and stimulant in that drill. 
And, moreover, even when we ask most earnestly for better taught interpreters, we must 
remember that it is but a small part of music that can ever be interpreted by private per- 
formers. To enjoy the vaster body of concerted and operatic art, appreciation is alone neces- 
sary. And though music appeals to the emotions, it is through means that can be intellectually 
grasped, 'and must be so grasped if emotional delight is to reach and sustain its highest level. 

I have no knowledge from which to formulate a curriculum, however elementary. It is chiefly 
the thought of my own years of endeavor and their puny results which makes a change of aim 
seem so necessary to me;, it is the sense that it would have been very easy to acquire long 
ago, under proper guidance, so much more than has been painfully and imperfectly acquired in 
later years. I would merely suggest that every child, with the exception of those hopeless ones 
afflicted with the just realized deficiency called " note deafness," whether the practice of voice 
or instrument be superadded or no, should be trained in the rudiments and general outlines of 
musical science, — both acoustics and counterpoint here understood. These things in their main 
outlines are no more difficult, in spite of the prejudice against them, than the mathematics and 
natural science now taught to school-girls. Mastery is one thing; a knowledge sufficient to 
follow and comprehend the mastery of others is a different thing. Instruction such as this 
should be supplemented by the history of the art, and above and before all by careful render- 
ing, in the pupil's hearing, of all varieties of parlor music, and careful explanations and rehearsals 
on the piano-forte of the concerted and dramatic pieces he has heard or is about to hear. One 
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hour a day for one year only, spent in such a way, would surely lay in almost every mind the 
foundation of a sincere and intelligent love for music; while, to the really gifted scholar, its 
value would be incalculable, and its delight would sweeten and rationalize the routine of "prac- 
tising," which in his case would be its natural accompaniment. 

Dramatic art resembles music in that it also requires for its completest rendering an inter- 
preter between author and public. But the need is not quite so absolute here. The drama can 
be read from the printed page, as music cannot. But equally with music it demands better-trained 
auditors before it can advance among us; before its interpreters can be more worthy and skilful. 
Not to the actor, but to the spectator, did Lessing direct the Hamburg Dramaturgy, And 
Goethe, from his arm-chair in the pit at Weimar, cast a more observant eye towards his audi- 
torium than even towards his stage. 

There seems, in conclusion, to be but one art for whose practice we Anglo-Saxons are just 
now entirely qualified, whose organic laws we understand by instinct, whose natural demands we 
intuitively fulfil. We do not make the blunders with regard to literature that crowd upon us 
when we philosophize over the other arts, or when we essay their exercise. Here, at least, we 
do not make a man's professions the measure of his practice ; but by his practice alone and 
absolutely we gauge his rank and bestow his title. It would go but little way, indeed, to 
excuse vague and formless, or -angular and unskilful attempts at poetry, were they labelled 
" amateur." A school-girl's silly verses would hardly meet with the indulgence she finds for 
her ill-drawn plaques or piano pyrotechnics. Nor, on the other hand, is an author who does 
not " labor for his daily bread " accorded a lower step on Parnassus than his compeers who 
do. In literature, at least, we understand pretty well that art or no art bears simple witness to 
its creator as an artist or 4 bungler. 

The question of creative power, by the way, has dropped quite out of sight. Nor is it 
desirable to pick it up again at the fag end of our pages. I may close, however, with a word 
from Emerson, where he says, " T is always hard to go beyond your public. If they are satisfied 
with* cheap performance, you will not easily arrive at better. If they know what is good and 
require it, you will aspire and burn until you achieve it." Let us. remember that our children 
will be the public for our artists of the future. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 




